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| How Shouid We Fight Russia’s ‘‘Hate America”’ 
Campaign? 


Moderator Back: 

_ Tonight we're going to talk 
about something I am sure has 
been a great puzzler to most of 
) you. It is what is known as the 
“Hate America” campaign in the 
Soviet Union. The Russian people 
ace subjected to it day and night. 
It comes out in a flood beyond the 
‘ Soviet and the Iron Curtain coun- 
try borders into the free world, 
into the West and the East—a 
‘“Hate America’ campaign with its 
‘complex of what we are sure are 
ies. The little ones like the one 
\that American football is a cyni- 
heal, capitalistic form of mayhem 
jand suicide and the big ones that 
‘you will easily recall, the ones that 
ltne South Koreans started the 
Korean War, that the United Na- 
itions used germ warfare in Korea, 
and that we committed atrocities 
jon enemy prisoners in Korea. 


We are puzzled, because such 
ilies are whoppers and we wonder 
tow anyone could possibly believe 
such lies, and we are especially 
buzzled because we _ constantly 
ear that Russian propaganda has 
seen successful and that our propa- 
zanda has not been successful. To- 
might the subject is, “How Should 
‘We Fight Russia’s ‘Hate America’ 
-ampaign?’”’ As moderator on such 
subject, one reads the material 
cathered by the fine staff of Town 
Hall, the researchers, and there 
jou find the articles with such 
itles as, “Have We Any Friends,” 
04 “What's Wrong With the 
“exce of America” and ‘The Tech- 
ique of the Big Lie—Why Can't 
We Beat It”? 

‘Well, tonight three experts are 
ete in New York City to debate 
ae of the big lie and how 


can beat it. One of them is 


Ws se ED 


Alfred Puhan, Program Director of 
the Voice of America. He’ll argue 
tonight that the problem is being 
adequately settled by his agency. 
Then there is Henry J. Taylor, 
author, foreign correspondent and 
radio commentator who finds that 
the Voice of America, in his opin- 
ion, has failed and the Voice of 
Free Europe, of which Louis Galan- 
tiere is an adviser, has done rela- 
tively well. Mr. Galantiere is also 
an author and a critic and a policy 
adviser to the Radio Free Europe 
organization. But first let’s hear 
from Mr. Puhan on the subject of 
whether or not we can combat suc- 
cessfully the ‘““Hate America” cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Puhan: 

Mr. Back, ladies and gentlemen. 
Russia’s Hate America campaign is 
part of the Kremlin’s effort to win 
the allegiance of men’s minds. It 
is directed principally, as Mr. 
Back said, at its own people, at the 
Russian people. It is directed sec- 
ondarily at the Chinese people, and 
it is directed at the people of the 
satellite regimes, the satellites of 
the Soviet Union. It swung into 
high gear with the Korean War. It 
depicts Americans principally as 
germ warriors, as loathsome mon- 
sters perpetrating foul atrocities, 
and as cultural and racial aggres- 
sors. 

Now let’s see. On April 15, 1952, 
a 21-year-old Chinese student from 
Shanghai arrived in Hong Kong. 
He said that everyone in his uni- 
versity in Communist Shanghai 
knew that the United States had 
suggested a Red Cross investiga- 
tion of Red charges of United 
States germ warfare in Korea. He 
said he knew that the Voice of 
America had offered the help of 


the United States in the event that 
epidemics raged in North Korea. 
He said that the broadcasts of the 
Voice of America had undermined 
Communist propaganda among the 
students at his university. A Cath- 
olic Sister, long in term in Com- 
munist China, arrived recently in 
England. She related how Chinese 
friends told her with a chuckle the 
story of little germs in heated fly- 
ing gear floating down in tiny 
parachutes to bother Mao Tse-tung. 

This was a story carried orig- 
inally by the Voice of America. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the Chinese 
student and the Catholic Sister 
furnished proof of how the Voice 
of America had combated commun- 
ist propaganda. (1) By offering 
help—the heart of America. The 
other, how ridicule had made the 
Chinese laugh at their own goy- 
ernment’s charges. This is evidence 
of how the Voice of America 
counters one aspect of the Hate 
American campaign. Basically, the 
Voice of America combats the Hate 
America campaign with a campaign 
of truth. How? 

The Voice of America, using its 
46 language network, broadcasting 
around the clock, shows that (1) 
the United States exercises its re- 
sponsibility as a world leader in 
the interest of freedom for all in- 
dividuals and nations. The Krem- 
lin, on the other hand, stands con- 
demned as the exponent of slavery, 
both of mind and body. (2) The 
United States stands for peace; the 
Kremlin does not want peace. (3) 
The United States stands for re- 
ligious freedom; the Kremlin per- 
secutes religion. (4) The United 
States stands for freedom of choice 
where prisoners of war are con- 
cerned; the Kremlin insists on 
forced repatriation. (5) The United 
States has a long record of aiding 
other peoples, both in developing 


their own resources as well as in 
achieving their independence. 


The Kremlin, as the record 
shows, is the aggressor. (6) The 
United States has developed a way. 
of life which gives its people the} 
fruits of spiritual, intellectual, and) 
cultural pursuits as well as ma- 
terial comforts. The Kremlin, while 
reducing the people under its 
domination to the status of slaves 
has not even been able to raise 
noticeably their standards of liv- 
ing. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
Hate America campaign is gigan 
tic. The Voice of America broad 
casts in the conviction that th 
great truth, still fully told, will 
prevail over the big lie. Than 
you. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Puhan: 
Program Director of the Voice o 
America, educated at Oberlin Col 
lege and at the University of Cin 
cinnati and at Columbia Univer 
sity and Rutgers. Henry J. Taylot! 
is known to many of you as ar 
ABC radio commentator, a nativ 
of Chicago who began’ newspape 
work in Kansas City then went int 
business, established several very 
successful businesses and then re 
turned to journalism during Worl 
War II. Many of you heard hi 
during the course of that War a 
a foreign correspondent. Mr. Tay 
lor, what is your feeling about thy 
battle against the Hate Americ: 
campaign in the Soviet Union? 


Mr. Taylor: 


Well, Gunnar and Friends 
Town Hall across the country, sit 
ting here between a representati 
of the Voice of America and 
representative of Radio Free Ev 
rope, I feel a little bit like a 
egg between two stones. I thi 
that the basic problem is ove 
emphasized when it’s weighed 
heavily along the lines of co 


| munications. Now my own feeling 
| is that our policy actions abroad 
' will speak louder than any Voice 
( of America. I think it’s a misfor- 
i tune to reduce this subject to the 
( question of the number of radios 
ji in the Soviet Union. 


Matters of that kind, it’s com- 
seonly said and of course it’s true 
that there are fewer radios in the 
Soyiet Union than we have in the 
i single city of Detroit. But the 
problem we're talking about is ac- 
tually one of the most complex 
; and difficult and confusing and 
shifting and fluid problems of our 
modern day. In my opinion, and 
i I've worked in every Western 
European country and in most of 
the countries of Asia, until we get 
our foreign policy straightened 
t around and until we change the 
behavior of a great many Amer- 
(ican representatives in foreign 
“countries who are annoying and 
to a degree infuriating a lot of the 
| locals right in their neighborhood, 
‘its a perfect cinch for Stalin and 
ssome of his communist stooges to 
joperate a Hate America campaign. 


Now let me give you one con- 
bcrete example of that. Take Bonn, 
|Germany.: Now, we're making a 
big pitch to woo the Western Ger- 
mans to our side instead of the 
hSoviet Union. This is one of the 
\cruel ironies of war. We just got 
\through beating those people; now 
hwe're making love to them. Never- 
\theless, in Bonn, we have a coun- 
itry club for the Americans and 
lthere the State Department built 
ia $373,000 glass enclosed swim- 
hming pool with bowling allies and 
@ zymnasium and a $142,000 night 
iclab with restaurants and fancy 
bars. Now, generally speaking, the 
Germans cannot be expected very 
well to show much affection for 
dleal Americans living that way. 


“it’s difficult to talk about this 
“a 


subject because you've got in ad- 
dition to a very large number of 
free-riders that are holed-in in 
some of these countries like old 
China hands, you’ve got some of 
the most conscientious American 
citizens, men and women working 
in these countries, that there are 
alive. But by and large, we throw 
our money around, we throw our 
weight around at the local com- 
munity level in most every coun- 
try Ive been in, including Eng- 
land, and the uprisings, semi-up- 
risings, that are taking place near 
the air fields in England are not 
due to Russia’s Hate America cam- 
paign but to the situation that has 
degenerated abroad as we have 
gone longer and longer in the oc- 
cupation of these nations. 


I suggest in conclusion of these 
remarks that it is a mistake to re- 
duce this question to a debate be- 
tween the Voice of America and 
the Radio Free Europe, if that’s 
what this is to be, but, instead, 
that the main problem is American 
foreign policy and American be- 
havior abroad. Then if we get that 
straightened around as I hope and 
pray we will, I think that both the 
Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe will do a good job and set 
these communists back on their 


ears. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Tay- 
lor. You have introduced the third 
party for our discussion. Louis 
Galantiere has written for maga- 
zines on the subject of our prob- 
lem in sending over information 
to the Soviet Union and beyond 
the Iron Curtain. He has exercised 
his roles in America in criticizing 
some of our propaganda methods, 
but he also has been a policy ad- 
viser of Radio Free Europe. He 
worked for the OWR, he has writ- 
ten widely in defense of this coun- 
try and its liberal traditions. And 


now, Mr. Galantiere, would you 
tell us how you think we can com- 
bat the Hate America program and 
perhaps comment on Mr. Taylor’s 
point of view? 


Mr. Galantiere: 

I'll be glad to. The Hate Amer- 
ica campaign, like all Soviet Rus- 
sian propaganda, is not an end in 
itself but a means to an end. That 
end, or purpose, is to drive a 
wedge between the United States 
and its military allies—the British, 
the French, the Belgians, the 
Dutch, the Norwegians, the Ital- 
ians and the other members of 
NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. To meet this attack 
requires action at home as well as 
abroad. At home, because no propa- 
ganda organization in a democracy 
can be effective unless it is backed 
up by the nation and is not con- 
tradicted by influential voices in 
the nation. That is my first point. 

My second point is that our 
propaganda situation is not simple 
but complex. We have to con- 
vince the peoples of the Soviet 
Union that we do not mean to 
make war on them. We have to 
convince the captive peoples of the 
Iron Curtain countries that we do 
not intend to leave them forever 
under the domination of Soviet 
Imperialists. We have to convince 
our own military allies of NATO 
that this is their fight as well as 
ours, and we have to convince such 
neutrals as the people of India, for 
example, that we are not crass 
capitalist imperialists fighting 
against cruel communist imperial- 
ists for the domination of the 
globe by one single power, either 
Russia or ourselves. 

My third point is this, the im- 
portant propaganda battle is not 
directly between the Russians and 
ourselves; it is a fight by the Rus- 


sians and by ourselves to win the 
allegiance of the free world. What 
the British, the French, the East 
Indians think of us is more im- 
portant than what the 
think of us. We shall never win the 
propaganda war against the Soviet 
Union until we have created unity 
of spirit and purpose among the 
nations of the free world. Now for 
my fourth point. We shall not per- 


form this supreme task until we 


Russians | 


, 


learn that propaganda by itself is_ 


: 
a weak weapon. Its use must be. 


co-ordinated with the weapons of 
diplomacy, economic warfare, and 
defense measures. So far as I know, 
no such co-ordination has 
been achieved by our government 
in peacetime. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Gal- 


antiere. We have had a statement 
of the positions of our three people | 


tonight, and now I want to ask 
why these things have not been 
carried out. What are the short- 
comings—these things I’ve heard 
before. Mr. Puhan, to what extent 


do you think the Voice of Amer-. 


ica and the Information Service of 
the State Department have carried 
out what Mr. Galantiere has sug- 
gested as the ideal? 


Mr. Puhan: Well, Mr. Back, I 
don’t find too much to quarrel 
with Mr. Galantiere on what he 
has said. As a matter of fact, I 
agree with a great deal of what he 
has said. I do disagree with Mr. 
Taylor. At least I would like to 
immediately ask him a question. 
In my opinion, with all due respect 
to Mr. Taylor, he oversimplifies 
the problem greatly. He says 
policy actions will speak louder 
than words, any words from the 
Voice of America or Radio Free 
Europe. That’s all very well in the 
Eutopian world where people have 
access to the news that is made and 
they can hear about these policy 


ever 


actions but what about where it is 
in a vacuum and then for Mr. 
Taylor to blame the entire prob- 
lem in Germany on this alleged 
paradise that exists... 


Mr. Taylor: It’s not alleged. 


Mr. Puhen: Mr. Taylor, isn’t it 
true that there are some more 
serious problems such as the de- 
feat of Germany, the latent Nazism 
that exists there, how about parti- 
tion? Really, isn’t it oversimplify- 
ing to blame something on (I don’t 
know what the number of people 
is), I get the impression that all 
the problems in Germany are due 
to American representatives .. . 


Mr. Taylor: Well, the Russians 
were just as much responsible for 
the partition as we were. I claim 
that the root of the problem in so 
far as what J think we’re talking 
about tonight is the Russia Hate 
America campaign and I just do 
not believe that the major ele- 
ment in this can be combated by 
the Voice of America until we get 
our foreign policy straightened 
around and stop doing a lot of 


paradoxical things abroad just as. 


we are at home. For example: I 
would like to ask what happened 
to the Voice of America when we 
paid that shakedown bribe of 
$120,000 to the Hungarians for the 
release of a three-month jail sen- 
tence to our fliers who went to 
Hungary. The first thing we did, 
‘we called off a broadcasting sta- 
| tion. 

Mr. Puhan: Mr. Taylor, we had 
| to, as part of the agreement, in the 
(case of Mr. Vogeler who was ran- 
« somed. We had to give up a broad- 
cast of the Voice of America. I 
think that indicates fairly well the 
<€fectiveness of the Voice of Amer- 
i 7 because the Hungarian Govern- 
fent put that much premium on it 
Frat it was one of the terms that we 

render the Voice of America 


from Munich at that time to Hun- 
gary. 

Mr. Taylor: Why certainly. But 
the Voice of America then ceased 
to operate from Munich because of 
a policy followed by the United 
States Government in paying the 
bribe in the first place. I’m trying 
to dramatize the fact that they not 
only can pull the rug out from 
under your propaganda by bad 
policies but they can actually si- 
lence you. 


Mr. Puhan: But Mr. Taylor, the 
American people wanted, you did 
and I did, we wanted Vogeler .. . 


Mr. Taylor: I’m not talking about 
Vogeler. I’m talking about the 
three or four fliers that we paid 
$120,000 to get out of the hoose- 
gow for three months in Hungary. 
The first thing that I read in the 
papers in the Balkans was, “You 
see ours was an honest claim 
against the United States, because 
they paid it. We were going to ask 
for more, but we didn’t and where 
was our propaganda then?” 

‘Mr. Back: I’m afraid that we're 
getting away from the problem of 
how we can combat the Hate Amer- 
ica campaign in the Soviet Union, 
which is the real thing aside from 
those deals... 

Mr. Taylor: I say we're licked be- 
fore we start until we get our 
policy straightened out. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Galantiere. 


Mr. Galantiere: Well, let's see 
something more of what the prob- 
lem is. Now Mr. Puhan, I think, 
said with entire justice that the 
Hate America campaign actually 
considered by itself is something 
which Moscow is carrying on in- 
side the Soviet orbit. It isn’t carry- 
ing on a Hate America campaign 
outside the USSR, Communist 
China, and the so-called Satellite 
countries. It’s a different thing that 


goes on in France. What they are 
demonstrating in France as well as 
they can is that we are black Wall 
Street capitalists. That is certainly 
part of the business of dividing 
the French from us and isolating 
us. It goes on everywhere. That 
other, outside the Soviet orbit is 
a campaign of a somewhat different 
sort. 


The Soviet Union and its orbits 
hitherto denominated the Hate 
America campaign, which is di- 
rected, as such, against the whole 
of America. Outside the Soviet 
orbit there are attacks on specific 
aspects of United States policy 
and United States life and those 
attacks are accompanied by ex- 
pressions of the greatest sympathy 
and aftection for the people of the 
United States. I want to make that 
distinction first. I want to say with 
regard to the Hate America cam- 
paign in my area if I may go on 
for just a moment, Mr. Moderator. 

With regard to the Hate America 
campaign in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, from Poland 
down to Bulgaria and Albania, we 
of Radio Free Europe tackled that 
subject directly, and I think we do 
a very good job and I will say 
perhaps we are able to do as good 
job as we do because our problem 
is a good deal easier than the 
problem of the Voice of America 
when it broadcasts to countries out- 
side those Iron Curtain countries. 
The peoples of the Iron Curtain 
countries are on our side already. 
The prestige of the United States 
has suffered no damage in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania. People 
in those countries, having lost 
their liberty, know what liberty 
means, as people, for example, in 
France who have not lost their 
liberty really do not know what 
liberty means. 


Mr. Taylor: Just a moment. 
France was occupied by the Ger- 
mans; the French people know a 


great deal about losing their 
liberty. - 
Mr. Puhan: Revolutions have 


been a failure economically in 
those countries. 


Mr. Taylor: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Puhan and Mr. 
Taylor. = 


Mr. Puhan: I appreciate Mr. 
Galantier’s gallantry in saying that 
his task is somewhat easier. His 
task is difficult. We're talking 
about an extremely difficult task. 
His techniques are different. Radio 
Free Europe represents Europeans. 
It is not representing the United 
States Government. Ours is the 
official voice. His speaks for the 
many exiles, and I pay my highest 
respects to those many heroic 
exiles who have come out of there. 
But that is what Radio Free Europe 
is, and the two operations comple- 
ment each other. They are supple- 
mentary to each other. We work 
the same grounds he does on a 
much larger scale than he does. 
He uses different techniques from 
ours. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Puhan, let’s 
centralize this thing for a moment. 
To what extent has the State De- 
partment, through its information 
service, counteracted the charge 
that we have used germ warfare? 
To what extent did you hit at that 
day-after-day? I'll ask Mr. Taylor 
to what extent the State Depart- 
ment failed if he knows. 


Mr. Puhan: Mr. Back, it’s a dead 
duck. We've killed it. We had an 
entire State Department working 
here not only through radio but 
through films, press, and all the 
other media that the information 
program uses as shown to the 
people at whom this campaign was 


directed either by producing the 


facts, by producing the scientists 


on the microphones, by putting 
the scientist on paper, by film, by 
every possible way, by using 
ridicule, by showing how the so- 


_ called evidence that came out from 


behind the Iron Curtain was as 
whoney as that regime itself, and 
it is a dead duck. They laugh be- 
hind the Iron Curtain at germ 


warfare and they laugh in Europe. 


(Applause) 

Mr. Back: Mr. Taylor, I think 
it’s your turn. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I would like 
'to agree with that, but I am lack- 
ing in any documentation about 
'the laughter behind the Iron Cur- 
‘tain. I don’t know that you can 
‘say something like that; they’ve 
been equally as persistent as we 
'have about germ warfare. I think 
its presumptuous to suggest that 
its a dead duck. My experience 
‘with the communists is that you 
can never count them dead ducks 
until you see them flat on their 
backs, and they’re a little hard to 
put there. 


Mr. Puhan: Mr. Taylor, I don’t 
call any communist a dead duck 
until I see him lying dead on the 
floor, but I’m telling you this germ 
warfare charge is a dead duck and 
they are laughing behind the Iron 
Curtain. We do have the evidence. 


Mr. Taylor: They didn’t think it 
was so funny out in the Far East. 
You know, you speak about the 
scientists, as a matter of fact the 
history of this is that there was a 
very serious epidemic in China and 
«was due to the breakdown of the 
fod and water facilities, but they 
just blamed it on America and they 
gt away with it, but what you 
Siiggest is... 

“Mr. Puhan: No, they didn’t get 
my with it. 
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Mr. Taylor: The people in China 
don’t listen to radio. How did we 
make a dead duck out of that thing 
over there? 

Mr. Back: Mr. Taylor, are you 
saying that you don’t think that 
the communist world and_ the 
satellite world has been convinced 
that the germ warfare charge was 
a phoney charge? 

Mr. Taylor: Oh, no I don’t. 


Mr. Back: In what respect do 
you think we have failed to con- 
vince that world so far as we can 
reach them? 

Mr. Taylor: I think we’ve done 
our level best, and Mr. Puhan is 
correct in all the efforts we've 
made, but I’m just a little alarmed 
to hear an official of our govern- 
ment suggest that it’s a dead duck. 
It’s much more difficult than that. 
It’s a perfectly appalling thing in 
totalitarian countries (and it’s 
been my misfortune to work in 
nearly every one of them) what 
you can do in conditioning the 
public mind when you control all 
the radios, newspapers, and every- 
thing else, and a lone voice is 
trying to break through from a 
foreign country. 

Mr. Back: Well, Mr. Taylor, I 
think it’s incumbent on you to say 
what you think we ought to do 
then to destroy a charge like that. 


Mr. Taylor: Well, I think you 
have to take those things in your 
stride and do what we’re doing. I 
agree that you’ve got to make 
every effort, but I don’t like to 
hear it talked about as a dead 
duck as though we had achieved 


Mr. Puhan: Mr. Back, may we 
get on another issue? Let’s take 
another aspect of it. I don’t say 
that we have allayed every charge, 
by no means. But there was an- 
other one and that one was the 


dropping of the Colorado beetle, 
the bug. You know Gerhart 
Eisler just lost his job. He was 
the boy who invented the thing. 
Well, we dropped him. I hope he 
is dead to stay. I can’t say yet that 
he is out completely, but the 
latest reports are that his informa- 
tion ministry is dissolved. We 
finished the potato beetle and we 
made them laugh in Czechoslovakia, 
and Mr. Galantiere, I am sure, did 
a fine job in that too. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Puhan, you're 
satisfied that when such a charge 
is made by the communists that 
the Voice of America or the whole 
Information Service of the State 
Department has the facility to 
reach all people to kill that charge. 


Mr. Galantiere: Mr. Back, may 
I say one word on a remrak of 
Mr. Taylor’s? He spoke of a lone 
voice. I want to point out that 
American radio propagandists are 
not the only people in the field 
addressing themselves to the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet orbit. BBC, 
the Paris radio, the Vatican radio, 
even radio Madrid and others are 
on the air, though for brief periods, 
many of them, to all of these 
countries inside the Soviet zone. 


Now, Mr. Puhan, excuse me for 
interrupting you, but I think we 
ought to make that clear that we 
mustn't allow ourselves even here 
in the United States to be propa- 
gandized by the Russians into the 
notion they are trying to give our 
allies, which is that what is going 
on in the world is a duel only be- 
tween Soviet Russia and only the 
United States. The fact is the 
duel that is going on is a duel 
between the Soviet power and the 
whole of the free world, the non- 
communist, the anti - communist 
world, and that world is to some 


extent working on the same 
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problem that 


we are concerned 
with. 


Mr. Taylor: My reference to a’ 
lone voice if I might say so is this: 
I was trying to contrast the power 
of the complete control of local 
media in a totalitarian state with 
the best attempts to break in from 
the outside. As a matter of fact, 
the official presentation of the’ 
Voice of America during the period 
when they appealed for their last ’ 
appropriation, and by the Voice 
of America’s own official state- 
ment they declared — this is the 
Voice of America’s opinion, not 
mine—that the jamming of their 
broadcast to Moscow cut 74 per 
cent of the Voice of America 
broadcasts before it got there. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Taylor raised a 
question which I think the two 
other participants want to answer. | 
Mr. Galantiere, will you comment 
on that? 


Mr. Galantiere: I don’t think 
the matter of jamming is one that: 
we could go into profitably because. 
it's so largely a technical phe-- 
nomenon and I was going to say_ 
that Mr. Taylor has a real point if 
he argued that the Soviet Govern- 
ment did a more—as a government, 
not as merely a propaganda agency 
—did a more professional, a more 
thorough, job of putting its points 
over throughout the world than is 
done by the government of the 
United States. There’s no question 
whatever of that, and if I may, Pll 
give you an example of the kind 
of thing we do that they do not do. 

Take the question of the Ameri- 
can position on peace. The govern- 
ment of the United States is for 
peace. No American wants to go 
to war. Every American hates the 
idea of what is going on in Korea 
and is full of sympathy with the 
families of the four or five hundred 


thousand boys who are there but 
the fact is that on the subject of 
peace what do we get? We get in 
one month a resolution by the 
Senate of the United States. We 
get three or four months before 
that a statement signed by 26 
Senators. We get six months after 
that a letter addressed by the 
President of the United States to 
the President of the USSR saying 
that we sympathize with the Rus- 
_sian people, have nothing against 
| them. We get somewhat later than 
i that (ll be through in a second, 
_ Mr. Moderator) proposals for limi- 
| tation of arms, and that is our 
| peace campaign. 

When you compare that with 
| what the Russians munt and orches- 
| trate, and employ every possible 
(means including, of course, those 
icelebrated petitions signed by 
; millions to put over in the world, 
;you see that we, our government, 
;are the veriest amateurs at this 
itrade. I could say a word about 
thow we handle land reform in 
(comparison with them but I don’t 
‘want to take any more time at this 
| moment. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Galantiere, you’re 
'quite right. You've opened up a 
imew field and I’m sorry that on a 
)program like this we don’t have 
)the time we really should have... 


Mr. I 
) that. 


Mr. Back: I hope that in the 
}course of the questioning from our 
:audience—and I know many people 
late waiting to have a chance to 
ask questions — some of these 
things will be elaborated on be- 
‘Czase we've just begun the dis- 
cussion. I know, for example, Mr. 
iTgylor should be asked what he 
Means by a change in policy. But 
SGpposing now I raise this part 
Sour program. 


Galantiere: understand 
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Again this week we're going to 
ask our speakers to discuss a ques- 
tion submitted in advance by a 
listener. This direct participation 
in Town Meeting by our listeners 
we feel is terribly important. 
Don’t forget to send your question 
for next week’s program. This 
week the most pertinent question 
comes from Reverend B. L. Thomp- 
son of 830 West Maple Street in 
Jackson, Mississippi, and Reverend 
Thompson’s question is, “Is it 
enough to fight Russia’s Hate 
America propaganda with propa- 
ganda?” 


Mr. Galantiere: Bravo! That’s a 
wonderful question. 


Mr. Back: I turn to Mr. Taylor 
first. 


Mr. Taylor: I believe that propa- 
ganda is only a medium of explain- 
ing good policy. If your policies 
are contradictory —and ours have 
been—and if you face a totalitarian 
and evil movement using evil 
propaganda it’s very difficult, but 
cettainly propaganda is not enough 
with which to meet propaganda. 


Mr. Galantiere: I agree entirely. 
The question is slightly errone- 
ously phrased. What we are facing 
is not merely a campaign of propa- 
ganda or psychological warfare; it 
is a campaign of political warfare 
and we have to answer it by a 
campaign of political warfare and 
not merely depend upon the Voice. 


Mr. Puhan: Propaganda is not 
enough. It requires deeds, it re- 
quires strength militarily, eco- 
nomically, and a sound United 
States, and a good propaganda 
program. My point is we have 
been doing as good job as can be 
done with the materials at hand. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Puhan, and now I think it’s 
time to turn to the questions from 


our audience. The people have 
been waiting here very patiently 
because they have a lot of per- 
tinent questions to ask and the first 
question comes from a gentleman 


in the aisle here. And you are 
the author of a book on the sub- 
ject of the Soviet Union because 
you lived there at one time. What 
is your question, sir? 


* 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man: My question is: Mr. Tay- 
lor, do you believe that the Hate 
America campaign influences deeply 
the Russian people? How can one 
prove it? 


Mr. Taylor: Well, I don’t know 
how you can prove it except I 
have seen vicious programs of this 
kind influence very much more 
literal German people during the 
Hitler regime. I have seen this 
done in other countries, including 
Egypt, and I would have to assume 
that it is influencing the Russian 
people. 


Mr. Back; Mr. Galantiere has a 
comment on the question offered. 


Mr. Galantiere: I really didn’t 
have any comment farther than to 
say this. Since three-quarters of 
the population of the Soviet Union 


were born since the revolution 
and knew no other life, I expect 
them to be susceptible to the 


propaganda of the government of 
that society, which is all they know 
of living. 

Mr. Back; Mr. Puhan, do you 


have a comment? 


Mr. Puban:; 1 agree with Mr. 
Galantiere, particularly as far as 
the youth of the Soviet Union are 
concerned. 


Mr. Back: We'll proceed with 
the second question from you, sir, 
please. 


Man: My question is directed to 
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Mr. Puhan. I’ve listened to short- 
wave broadcasts and it often is 
difficult to hear it very well. What 
is being done to ensure better 
listening ? 

Mr. Puban: We don’t use short- 
wave broadcasting alone. We use 
medium-wave or what is called 
standard-wave broadcasting from 
Munich, from Saloniki, from the 
ship, Courier, from Manila, from 
Honolulu — standard-wave broad- 
casting, not short-wave alone. 


Mr. Back; And now the third 
question comes from this gentle- 
man. 


Man: Mr. Galantiere, if we did 
not fight Russia’s hate for America, 
will the Kremlin feel that America 
has no hate for Russia, but we are 
willing to negotiate in good faith 
for both countries concerned as 
the honorable governor of Illinois, 
Adlai Stevenson, said in one of his 
campaign speeches? Will that lead 
to peace in this troubled world? 


Mr. Galantiere: 1 think, sir, that 
the policy of the United States 
Government and the sentiment of 
the American people is that we 
feel no hatred. The American 
people feel no hatred for the 
people of Russia and that fact has 
been made known to them so far 
as we are able to make it known 
repeatedly. Isn’t that true, Mr. 
Puhan, on your radio and by others 
means? 


Mr. Back: And now the next 
question. 
Mr. Galantiere: No hate Russia 


campaign has been opposed to the 
Hate America campaign. That’s 
the substance of what I want to 
say. 

Mr. Puhan: Correct, Mr. Galan- 
giere. 

Mr. Back: Sir, do you have a 
suestion for Mr. Taylor? 


Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Puhan, please. Mr. Puhan, 


| how does the Soviet Union’s budget 


for propaganda 
American expenditures 
seas information? 


Mr. Pubhan: Oh, I don’t think 
that one can give an exact answer. 
All I know is that there are 1,400,- 
000 professional ideological war- 
riors and of course every member 


compare with 
for over- 


| of the communist party is a pro- 


fessional propagandist, but it runs, 
I am sure, into the billions of 
dollars. 


Mr. Back: And now for the first 
question from a lady. 


Lady: Mr. Taylor, while be- 
havior of no American could 
present us as reported, what change 
in foreign policy would improve 
impressions of us now  propa- 
gandized ? 


Mr. Taylor: I believe that the 
first impression, the first change, 
is to elevate our foreign policy to 
some consistent moral level. Now 
the complaint made by people in 
free countries is, that if and when 
the chips are down, the United 
States seems to be willing to deal 
with anybody. We say we are 
faterested only in the free peoples 


“ef the world, yet we make an al- 


Bance literally with Tito who is 
sertainly an avowed communist, 
-#nd played pretty with Franco be- 
“fides, with the result that we be- 


wilder people when we take a 
holier-than-thou position compared 
to either the Nazis or the Soviet 
Union. 


Mr. Back; Mr. Puhan. 

Mr. Puban: But the Voice of 
America tells the Yugoslav people 
that. while we appreciate the 
severence of Yugoslavia from 
Stalin we don’t like communism vf 
Tito’s type, either. 

Mr. Back; Thank you, Mz. 


Puhan, The next question from the 
floor. 


Mr. Taylor; I was in Yugoslavia, 
and the Voice of America was not 
saying that when I was in Yugo- 
slavia. 


Mr. Back: A question I think for 
Mr. Galantiere. 


Man; Mr. Galantiere, should not 
the United States work more 
actively for general peace than dis- 
armament? I say this because ap- 
parently the Soviet Union appears 
as the principal proponent of both 
of these things. 


Mr. Galantiere: The United 
States lives for peace, sir. The 
United States works for peace 


throughout the world, but the 
United States is engaged with its 
allies in building a position of 
strength from which it will be able 
to negotiate peacefully with a 
Soviet Union which doesn’t respect 
weakness. 

Man: The United States 
bases in 56 major nations 
islands throughout the world. 

Mr. Galantiere: So far as I 
know, sir, the United States has 
no fifth columns in any country in 
the world and Russia does. The 
Iron Curtain countries are filled 
with Soviet bases, China is filled 
with Soviet bases, Indo-China is 
being attacked by men inspired by 


has 
and 


the Soviet Union. What is this 


business of Soviet peace? 

Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Galan- 
tiere. Time for one more question. 

Man: Mr. Puhan, could you tell 
me, do you believe Russia’s propa- 
ganda has really been effective? 

Mr. Puhan: Not entirely so, no. 
Where they have threatened with 
force and have been in a position 
to take over, yes, and within its 


access other than the Voice of 
America has to it, there’s a great 
danger of it. 


Mr. Back: Well, thank you very 
much, Mr. Puhan, and thank yow 
very much, Mr. Galantiere, and 
Mr. Taylor, for your interesting 
discussion of tonight's topic. I 


wish we had time to have more _ 


questions from the people waiting 
in the audience. Plan to be with 
us next week and every week at 


own orbit. Where there is no the sound of the Crier’s Bell. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from page 2) 


man and an economist of note before he entered the field of radio as a 
correspondent and commentator, After the Chicago-born journalist (1902) 


completed his education at the University of Virginia in 1918, he turned 
down an associate professorship to join the staff of the Kansas City Journal. 
Working as a reporter, he continued his studies in the fields of government 
and economics. Within a few years, he took advantage of an opportunity 


to enter business and successfully built up a corn products company. Later, 
he founded his own paper and pulp company. His post-graduate studies and 
writings in economics soon established Taylor as an author and lecturer. By 
the time World War II broke out, his reputation was secure as an authority 
in his field and he became an ace war correspondent. Since V-J Day, Taylor 
has made many trips of observation to Europe and the Far East. : 


Moderator: GUNNAR BACK—Member of ABC’s Washington News Staff. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


Are we winning or Josing the propaganda war abroad? If the latter 
why and what can we do about it? 


Is there much anti-American feeling abroad ? 


a. 


b. 


In which country or countries are such feelings strongest and why? 


Are anti-American sentiments the direct result of Russian 
propaganda? 


. Does the misery, poverty, defeat and loss of prestige throughout 


so much of the world create a predisposition to dislike any 
wealthy, powerful nation? 


. Are Americans responsible for ‘myth’ of American materialism? 


Have we given the proper emphasis to the cultural and spiritual 
values of our community and to its non-economic aspirations ? 


Do people of other nations feel that we are setting ourselves up as 
the authorities on communism, its evils and the alternatives to it? 


What are the objectives of official United States propaganda? 


a. Is its primary function to refute communist lies? 


. Are we trying to “sell’’ America, democracy or free enterprise? 


Should we concentrate less on selling ourselves and debunking 
the Russians, and more on giving the free peoples of the world 
a belief in themselves, their capacity to remain free and their 
future in a free world? 


. Is the purpose of our propaganda to enlist support for specific 


American policies? 


Has the United States an over-all international program? Can we 
successfully combat Russian psychological warfare without one? 


a. 


Do we have a clear picture of the needs and aspirations of other 


people? 


. Are we over-concerned about not meddling in the internal affairs 


of other nations? 


Should it matter so much to us whether or not other people “like” 
us, as long as they remain non-communist and non-belligerent? 
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What is the connection between policy and propaganda? 


a. Is a strong, affirmative policy an absolute prerequisite to effective 
propaganda? ' 

b. Has our propaganda in certain areas been ineffectual because of 
lack of affirmative policy? If so, where—Western Europe, Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa, etc. 


c. Has our policy and propaganda supported reform where it has 
appeared to be in the best interests of the masses of people? Or, 
have we attempted to maintain the status quo? 


Is there any way of assessing the effectiveness of the U. S. Information 
Service abroad? 


Has the Voice of America chosen its primary targets wisely? Has it 
been concentrating more on the Iron Curtain countries than on the 
non-communist nations? 


Should the VOA remain subordinate to the State Department; 

should it be a part of a Department of Propaganda with an ad- 

ministrative officer of cabinet level; or should it become part of a 

semi-autonomous propaganda agency, less inhibited by diplomatic 
niceties ? 


How effective have the independent broadcasting agencies such as 
Radio Free Europe and the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation 
been in combating anti-American propaganda? 


What is the responsibility of American publications and motion 
pictures in combating Russian propaganda abroad? 


Have personal contacts, such as student and teacher exchange, ex- 
change of labor, business and agricultural personnel, been more or 
less effective than the use of mass media? 


How effective has recent government-sponsored cultural interchange. 
(e. g. ballet, the recent Porgy and Bess production, plays, etc.) been 
in combating anti-American sentiments? 


To what extent can we rely on private and governmental international 
organizations to lessen existing international tensions ? 


To what extent has internal American politics affected our reception 
elsewhere? Are our neighbors watching to see whether we practice at 
home what we preach abroad? 
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